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THE CEREMONY OF LIGHT 


Y T is not casy to assess the value of 

Light to the membership as a whole 
or to the individual member, and it is 
difficult to get a clear cut explanation of 
its purpose even from those who are most 
convinced that it is an essential part of 
Toc H. It is, however, quite certain that 
its value is variable and its purpose scen 
from many different angles, and it is just 
as certain that any attempt to lay down 
rules, not about its observance but on the 
correct reactions, would fail, and probably 
destroy its value for many. 

The ceremony has been observed long 
enough now for a tradition about it to 
have grown. Tradition is a good guide, 
but a bad master; in other words, if a 
traditional act is perpetually performed 
merely becausc it has always been part of 
the practise of society, even though it has 
outgrown its usefulness, then tradition has 
mastered practise and throttled progress. 
On the other hand, tradition cannot be 
ignored merely because its roots lie in the 
past or because youth sees it as a senti- 
mental relic, a museum piece: no genera- 
tion can afford to neglect the common 
practice which came from the deep springs 
of their fathers' lives. 

Light was born in the minds of those 
who built post-war Toc H, and its con- 
tinued observance meant for most of the 
war generation a rebirth of high and holy 
resolve to be worthy of the Elder Brethren 
by whose sides they had lived and fought. 
Almost immediately there arose the need 
to widen the interpretation of the Elder 
Brethren so as to include others than those 
who werc killed in the Great War. The 
carly pioneers of Toc H died; older men 
came in who remembered those who had 
died before the war. Younger men said 
they had never known anyone who was 


killed between 1014 and 1018. The 


cloud of witnesses grew, gathering unto 
themselves those of all ages and races and 
seeming to grow—only seeming, for it 
was our eyes that were holden. lt pointed 
many to the Light of the World. 

Religious significance was attached to 
the ceremony from the beginning, that is, 
God and His revelation in time, Whom 
man calls the Light of the World, came 
in Light. There is no other interpretation 
of the closing words—' And glorify our 
Father which is in Heaven.’ 


Rs Religious Significance 


Thus the weekly observance of Lighz, 
with almost infinite variations, brought a 
reminder of God, of those, His people, 
who had witnessed a good confession and 
of the place and purpose of living men 
and women. Light lightened up not only 
the dark places of a room, but the darker 
places of men's minds, the dim corners of 
memory and the forbidding areas of 
human problems and difficulties, anxieties 
and fears. Such generalisations cannot 
tell of the infinite variety of experience 
known during and after the Ceremony of 
LigAt, and can easily, and falsely, seem to 
imply a general state almost of ecstasy, cer- 
tainly of deep spiritual awareness. Not 
only were men's hearts moved, but their 
minds were pierced, 

“That sight of the Most Fair will 

gladden thee, 
But it will pierce thee, too." 
and there is little of ecstasy in that 
piercing. But high and holy thoughts did 
not alone people the minds of men, their 
blood brothers; idle thoughts, ideas of 
mundane things in home and office and 
street, mental conflict and rebellion and 
mere apathy came to distract, harry or dull 
the minds of those Standing half-circled. 
Many have said that their attitude has 
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been changed and bettered by Light, and 
so made the weekly meeting a joy for 
them; others have known its disturbing, 
almost shattering effect to be so Strong that 
not only was a meeting spoiled, but weeks 
spent in unrest. The Elder Brethren, like 
their Leader, do not always come to bring 
peace, rather a sword. 

It is probable that this analysis, however 
inadequate it is, as all must be, would have 
come in homely common ways to most of 
those in Toc H ten or fifteen years ago 
and yet cause intense irritation to many of 
the membership to-day. 

This does not imply that ten years ago 
all Toc H men were symbolists or deeply 
spiritual—these two are not necessarily the 
same type—and that to-day Toc H is full 
of materialistic youth, unmindful and ig- 
norant of that which is beyond sight and 
touch and hearing. But it is true that 
the membership to-day inherits somethin 
born fifteen years or so ago, and that while 
some rejoice in their heritage and others 
accept it unthinkingly, many question its 
purpose and value and are not content to 
continue in the tradition unless it is en- 
riched and deepened by its continued use. 

The traditionalists, thoughtful or senti- 
mental, the automatic followers of tradi- 
tion, and those who jeer at tradition can 
be ignored, but those who sincerely seek 
for meaning in Light and those who really 
desire to build Toc H aright must be con- 
sidered. There are those for whom sym- 
bols mean little or nothing. These do not 
generally try to thrust their opinions on 
others, and many such regularly share in 
the Ceremony of Light, but the real prob- 
Jem is caused by the number who do not 
see any value in Light and by those who 
have not sought for value or meaning. The 
former are tempted to reject tradition, the 
latter are the worst kind of traditionalists 
and are a dead weight on any society or 
organisation. 
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Meaning or Sentiment 


It must not be imagined, because those 
who have not sought for any value or 
meaning in Ligfz are, or are likely to be- 
come, a dead weight on Toc H, that all 
must seek the same meaning. But all must 
seek some meaning or the ceremony be- 
comes an empty practice, the emptier for 
the sentimentality that displaces meaning. 
Even the fact that Light is the one 
common practise of Toc H throughout the 
world has no value if it is the practise of 
sentimentality. 

Why must or should Light be taken? 

Is there any value in Light? 

Has not Light, like the Two Minutes’ 
Silence on Armistice Day, outlived its 
usefulness? 

Such questions are asked and must be 
faced; they cannot be answered in one 
clear authoritative statement as many 
would wish all questions should Бе 
answered, but all who ask such questions 
must be helped to find their own answer. 

Let it be quite clearly understood that 
Light can be changed or dropped from the 
practise of Toc H or it can continue as it 
is, and also that there is no irreverence or 
disloyalty in admitting these possibilities. 
Possibilities must be given more than 
grudging admission, they must be ex- 
plored, for such exploration is the search 
for truth, and let Toc H beware of re- 
fusing to search for truth for fear that 
sacred things may be touched. That which 
is sacred is true and can bear any search- 
ing, but that which is sacrosanct is not 
necessarily true and cannot always bear 
the light of day. 

If the Ceremony of Light ceased because 
the membership was convinced that, use- 
ful as it had been, no further value was 
attached to it, Rushlights and Lamps 
would no longer be necessary. That is not 
to say that Toc H would no longer be com- 


posed of Groups and Branches, but merely 
that our symbols, being unlit, could not 
remain on their pedestals, in the chapel or 
on the table with the papers. 

Herctical as it may sccm even to think 
of Toc H without Rushlights and Lamps, 
it would be better thus than to continue 
to allow thoughtless careless observance of 
Light, misquoted, mistimed and mumbled 
as it too often is. Such observances are the 
cause of much lack of understanding of its 
meaning and of still more irritation. But 
deeper qucStions still remain, such as those 
quoted and ‘Is гой; an essential part of 
Toc H?’ Some men ask this question be- 
cause they have a prejudice against any- 
thing that smacks of religion, but because 
we want them to come into Toc H does 
not mean we must trim Тос H to suit 
them. We inherited Toc H, we did not 
make it. Light can be cut out of Toc H, 
but its foundation in God cannot be under- 
mined without destroying it and remaking 


^ o 
something else which would be a travesty 


of Toc H. 

Some men, though willing to accept the 
religious basis of Toc H—which means it 
is religious all through—ask this question 
becausc they look to the present even morc 
than to the past or the future, particularly 
the past. They have no рай, they have 
only been growing up, and generally then 
have not known the anguish, tempered 


by the years, but still anguish, of wishing 
for the happy hours and years with loved 
ones who are now Elder Brethren, nor the 
hope, increasing to certainty with the 
years, of seeing them again in the future. 
But lack of experience is not sufficient 
reason for ceasing to take Light. If death 
mcans nothing to such men, life does, and 
there is life in the words of the ceremony. 

Others ask this question because they 
believe Toc H is in danger of continuing 
a practise that is now outworn. They 
agrec unreservedly that the words of Our 
Lord, which close the ceremony, have and 
always will have meaning and value; they 
admit that others, and they themselves, are 
repeatedly inspired and checked Бу Light; 
they cannot refusc to see the value, perhaps 
the necessity, of symbols for all societies. 
But as in other ways Toc H is in danger 
of refusing to think and, therefore, of be- 
coming stereotyped, so Light may, not 
necessarily will, hamper the growth of 
Toc H. They do not necessarily expect 
that the answer to the question will be that 
Light is not an essential part of Toc H and 
must, therefore, cease, but they are think- 
ing and are quite prepared to admit that 
Light and the customary machinery of 
Groups and Branches are not essential 
parts and that a changing world demands 
of Toc H, not a changed, but a deepened, 
principle, and changing practise. 


» 2 CAMS J. R. P. 


We believe that many units could quote cases of difficulty about ‘Light.’ Here is an 
instance from Haifa, contained in a recent letter from Padre Harry Moss: “ Then we had 
a serious half-hour discussing ‘ Light’ and the meaning of the words. It is amazing how the 
youngsters find the wording of the “Ceremony of Light” puzzling and unappealing. We 
‘old sweats’ do forget how difficult it is for this generation to ‘remember our Elder 
Brethren,’ etc. As they say, quite openly, ‘We never knew these chaps; we don’t know 
what they did—why should we remember them?’ But one or two war-time members 
quietly said something about the chaps they individually remembered during ‘ Light’; and 
our Group Padre spoke about his two brothers killed on the Somme. But, though the 
youngsters were momentarily impressed, it took a long time trying to make them see how 
we felt about it and what it was exactly they were asked to remember." 
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"FOLLOWING THE DEAR OLD DAD" 


Las month we printed a short article on the Government plan for transferring Juvenile 
labour from the Distressed Areas. Here is a Strong reaction from the Distressed Area of 


South Wales. 
MUSIC-HALL song, which in its 


4 day was very popular, had this 
refrain :— 


"I am following father's footsteps 

1 am following the dear old Dad, 

1 don't know where he is going, 

When he gets there ГИ be glad, 

For 1 am following father's footsteps 

Yes! Pm following the dear old Dad." 

The Transference of Juvenile life from 

Distressed Areas which is so popular with 
those who seemingly arc more content to 
follow than to think, is upon examina- 
tion but a blind following of what our 
grandfathers did a hundred years ago. 
Labour Transference Schemes are popu- 
lar with those who have not yet seen 
where the dear old Dad has taken us, but 
having got here, I have no cause to say 
that I am glad, and welcome the oppor- 
tunity of protest against the perpctuation 
of one of the worst mistakes of our grand- 
fathers. If our fathers ' chastised with 
whips,” there is no reason why we should 
use “ scorpions "; what was good enough 
in 1836 is not good enough in 1936. 
To keep silence at certain times and under 
particular conditions is sinful, and un- 
thinkingly to accept, because of its con- 
venient methods, a scheme that purports 
to remedy conditions but in the long run 
will do more harm than good, is not after 
my mind. I am not concerned to discuss 
the merits or demerits of the details of a 
Labour Transference Scheme. I am 
occupied and dealing with the under- 
lying principle. It does not matter ‘ two 
hoots ° how skilful the Scheme may be, 
how smoothly its machine works, how 
acceptable it is to the unthinking crowd, 
if the principle underlying it is a wrong 
one. 
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If the principle is wrong then the 
whole super-Struéture is wrong. These 
Transference Schemes arc based upon 
one of the fundamental errors of the old 
and discredited ideas of a hundred years 
ago. I will anticipate one criticism. 
Someone will surely say, 'But this 
Juvenile Transference Scheme is not com- 
pulsory.' My answer is, that technically 
it is not, but in practical life a potential 
wage-carner borne down by economic 
pressure has no say at all in the matter. 
He has to take what offers, or the conse- 
quences—the consequences being no 
Poor Law Relief, and he, by his refusal, 
is heading towards Starvation. The 
writer speaks as ап experienced weekly 
wage-carner, so please refrain from point- 
ing out the fallacy of the bargaining 
equality ройсу--1 have had some. 


Ancient Economy 


Round about 1836 the justification by 
the Industrial Magnates actual, and to be, 
for denuding some parts of the country, 
and over-crowding others, was certainly 
more rcasonable than the arguments put 
forward nowadays for Labour Transfer- 
ences. The results, however, are observ- 
able in Lancashire, Falkirk, the Swansea 
Valley, etc. The argument and justifica- 
tion was a logical one, it consisted in the 
fact that men must live where work is. 
No thinking person can criticise their 
logic. In terms of industrial economics 
‘ geographical determination ` is not to be 
despised; it meant that you could only 
build Docks where there was water, you 
could only dig Coal where coal was 
found, Cotton could only be spun in a 
damp atmosphere. They, at least, had 
the facts on their side, but even those 
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facts did not justify the treatment of 
human beings as so much labour force, 
and their greatest condemnation are the 
monuments of ugliness in the towns that 
wcrc built, the barracks that they called 
factories, and the hovels that were houses. 
They were not justified in doing what 
they did to human beings, and thoroughly 
earned the gibe that Industry has as its 
chief aim profit, but Labour is just a cost 
of production. 

To advocate moving people to-day for 
this old reason is to mc quite senscless. I 
almost said insane. Look at the faéts:— 
Most of the heavy work of building our 
home in Britain has been accomplished; 
the modern system of air-conditioning 
does not tie the cotton industry to one 
geographical area, and the need of coal 
will constantly decline. In other words, 
the donkey-work has already been done, 
the foundational needs in terms of heavy 
industry have already been provided. 
Modern industry when not dealing with 
luxury productions, actually deals with 
the furnishings and furbelows of this 
** Mutt and Jeff " carnival we call Modern 
Civilisation. Now if InduStrialigts and 
Politicians are going to be allowed by an 
unthinking populace to continue treating 
human beings just as potential labour 
force, and to act upon the assumption that 
people must go where the work is, it is 
time someone spoke up. The need and 
wisdom of going where work is no 
longer holds good. You can make 
tobacco, chocolate, motor-cars, wireless, 
gramophones, cosmetics, bicycles, and all 
the products of modern civilisation any- 
where. Ап celeétrically-powered factory 
is not gcographically determined like a 
coal mine or a dock. It can be erected 
anywhere, so why not, in the name of 
common sense, take the work to the 
people, and not tear up once again Com- 
munities by their roots? Also, seeing that 


by almot common consent London, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, 
ctc., are already much too big for a real 
communal life, why add to their size and 
their multitudes by denuding areas of 
small Communities of their future life- 
blood by driving their young people to 
these already over-big blisters that mar 
the face of these Islands. Let us at least 
have some common sense. І expect to be 
told that the Transference of Faétories to 
the people is ап impractical proposition. 
This саѕу assumption of impraéticability 
has whiskers on it; it is always used by 
people who do not want to do a thing. 
Further, I deny that it is impracticable; 
the chief necessities of industry—as nowa- 
days conceived—can be got together 
almost anywhere. It is impracticable 
only to those minds who have not yet 
accepted the idea, and whose souls and 
spirits have not scen the vision and truth 
that the real end of Life is not the profits 
of industry but the lives of human beings. 
The practical theory of Industry in the 
Kingdom of God can be summed up in 
the words— personality before profit. 


Industry and Vision 


Let us get at it from another angle. I 
maintain that South Wales is being bled 
white of its chief value, namely, its young 
life, with a likelihood of the country 
being left to the old people, and becoming 
a wilderness; while at the same time it 
offers the finest prospect of а new 
industrial era that the world has ever had. 
Just look at it: The finest String of sea- 
ports in the world, with a main trunk 
railway line serving each and everyone of 
them; and from Severn Tunnel Junction 
to Swansea Bay quite ample room for 
twenty Slough Trading Estates—not 
Sloughs of Despond. Within daily travel 
of all this industrial facility live approxi- 
mately a million people, who could, with- 
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out any underground rush-hour, get 
morning and evening to and from their 
work—work that could be accomplished 
in sight and under benefit of sca-air 
influences, while they could live amid& 
the amenities of re-beautified hills and 
valleys. Now just at this juncture some- 
one will say that you cannot build 
factories because of the high rates. The 
common sense reply to such a specious 
and short-sighted excuse is twofold:— 
First, there is no surer way of reducing 
rates than by introducing industries with 
their consequent retention and expansion 
of a rate-paying populace. Secondly, 
some of the remedy lies beyond the region 
of the present system of rating which lays 
heavy burdens on some localities, and 
light imposts upon others. А national 
system of rate-equation seems to be as 
logical as anything human can be. 


The Smashing of Homes. 


Enough has been said to show how 
false it is to say that you must transfer 
people. This was true a hundred years 
ago, but it is quite otherwise to-day. I 
therefore hope that Christian men will 
not only see that transferred children are 
treated kindly as long as the devilish pro- 
cess continues, but that they will spend 
most of their thought, and much of their 
action, in combating and preventing a 
continuance of the error. In a word, that 
they will attempt to mollify the conse- 
quence, while at the same time condemn- 
ing and attacking the false principle on 
which these schemes are based. One la& 
statement: It used to be that South Wales 
was a splendid example of unbroken 
family hfe; it is now being smashed. 
There 18 a grave danger that the whole of 
the British community will suffer if this 
breaking up of homes is allowed to con- 
tinue. In addition to which the taking 
of young life and its absorption into the 
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already over-large cities is going to rob 
Great Britain of a considerable cultural 
quality, and quantity. The contribution 
that the Welsh nation can give to the 
Empire is being killed by this compulsory 
exilement of its children. 


As I write I pause and listen to a 
carolare of Welsh music. It comes from a 
town where Toc H has half of its members 
unemployed. I hear the voices of the 
boys and girls under the guidance of the 
religious minister singing in lovely tone 
with indescribable beauty the songs of the 
soul, and I say to myself, ‘ Surely this is a 
thing Britain dare not smash. Why 
should they be bereft of parent and friend 
when all that is needed is a reversal of the 
industrial trend. 


Let us therefore alter our views, while 
it is yet the day of salvation, and insist that 
people are the first value, and not 
industrial processes. Let us move factory 
sites and not smash a people; let us be 
wise and guard against a repetition of the 
137th Psalm, for methinks I hear a Welsh 


exile singing:— 


By the waters of Dagenham we sat down 
and wept: 

When we remembered thee, O Rhondda. 

As for our song it was overwhelmed 

By the roar of the machines that we tended. 

Then they that brought us away as 
transferees, being anxious 

To welfare and coddle us, said: 

“Sing us one of the songs of Сшайа. 

How can we sing songs of the hills 

In a flat and Strange land? 

Yea, let them remember that we love 

And would work better in our homes. 

Also, let them mind, that we prefer 

To be in the valleys for our mirth. 

Let them not forget, that no blessing lies 

On those who treat us as labour force. 

For truly the Lord is loving unto everyman 

And His greatefl value is the children's lives. 


Им Bunronp. 
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THE COMING-OF-AGE FESTIVAL 
1956 - June Fifteenth to July Fifth - 1936 


An Outline of 


$ Allotment Day E 
'The Programme 


May The Twel fth 


The First Week — June 15-20 


Friday evening, June 12 to Monday morning, June 15: УҮЕЕК-Ёмо Pitertace (А) 
to The Old House, Poperinghe and Ypres; For Toc H and L.W.H. 


Monday, June 15: The Southern African party arrives Southampton on s.s. Balmoral 
Са е. Reception at All Hallows. 


Tuesday morning, June 16 to Saturday evening, June 20: Моток-Солсн Tour No. 1 
from London, visiting the West Country, Devonshire, Hampshire, etc. (see January 
JOURNAL, page 23), with various rallies; For Тос H and L.W.H. 


Tuesday evening, June 16 to Sunday, June 21: The SOUTHERN AFRICAN РАВТҮ5 


Pitcrimace (B), via Antwerp, to The Old House, Poperinghe, Ypres, Delville 
Wood, ctc., Amiens and Paris. 


Thursday, June 18: The Australian party arrives London on s.s. Baradine. Reception 
at All Hallows. 


Thursday, June 18: Rally at Fleet, Hants., from 6 p.m., followed by a visit to the 
ALDERSHOT Таттоо; For Тос H and L.W.H. 


Thursday evening, June 18 (or Friday) to Monday morning, June 22: Long WEEK-END 
Pitertmace (C) to The Old House, Poperinghe, Ypres, etc., For Toc H. 


Friday evening, June 19 to Sunday evening, June 21: Traning WEEK-ENDS at 
Cambridge and in Kent; For Toc H. 


The Cantal W eek -- June 21-28 
Sunday, June 21: Services and Sermons at London and Provincial centres. 
Monday, June 22: А М№ұгсоме by Tubby to all Visiting Members, in the City of 
London, 10.30 a.m. 
The First River Tni» to the London Docks, 12 noon to 4 p.m. 
The Opening of the Festival Акт EXHIBITION. 
THE TOC H SERVICE OF DEDICATION at St. Paul's Cathedral, 8 p.m. 
Address by The Archbishop of York. For Toc Н Members and Probationers and 


for Toc H Builders. (Advance copies of the Form of Service are available on 
application). 
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The Coming - of - Age ИТЕ Canal МЛ Jine 21-28 Сон 


Tuesday, [une 23: THE KING'S BIRTHDAY. The Trooping of the Colour. 

RECEPTION BY THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON and Meeting at the 
Mansion House, 3 p.m. 

The President of the L.W.H., The Duchess of Devonshire, welcomes Overseas 
L.W.H. Members, 3 p.m. 

Тос H GueSt-Night (for men) at KingSton-on-Thames. 

The Festival Gathering of Toc H Burners at Grocers’ Hall in the City of 
London, 8.30 p.m.; Reception by Lord and Lady Salisbury. 


Wednesday, June 24: Visits to Tower Hill, The Tower of London, All Hallows, 
St. Martin'sin-the-Fields, Trafalgar Square, The Cenotaph and the Unknown 
Warrior’s Grave. Afternoon Gathering in the Precincts of Westminster Abbey. 

FAMILY EVENING for Toc H and L.W.H. at The Zoo, Regent's Park. 


Thursday, June 25: CONFERENCES on Toc H work at Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
IO a.m. tO 12.30 p.m. 
Conference for Overseas L.W.H. Members at Pierhead House, Wapping, 
10.30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Second River Trip: From Westminster Pier to the Port of London, 2 to 6.30 p.m. 
Open Night at THe Lonpon Marks. 


Friday, June 26: CONFERENCES on Тос H work (continued) and Song REHEARSAL 
at Caxton Hall, Westminster, ro a.m. to x p.m. Afternoon free. 

A Visit to Harrow-on-the-Hill, followed by a “ Hyde Park Evening for Toc Н” 
in private grounds. 

Tue L.W.H. Frsrivar Starts: The L.W.H. Festival Service at St. Paul's 
Cathedral, 5.30 p.m. The L.W.H. Lamp-lighting by H.R.H. The Duchess of 
York, at the Crystal Palace, followed by the first performance of the Coming-of-Age 
Masque, 8 p.m. Toc H Members are invited to bring their friends. 


Saturday, June 27: The House of Commons Group of Toc H conduct visitors round 
The Houses of Parliament and Westminster Hall, xx a.m. 
“Garden Party " іп the grounds of the Crystal Palace, for Toc Н and L.W.H., 
2 p.m. to 6.30 p.m. 
THE TOC H FESTIVAL EVENING at the Crystal Palace, 7.30 p.m.; The 
Lighting of the Lamps of Maintenance; The Coming-of-Age Masque (Barclay 
Baron and Martin Shaw); Open to Toc H Members and Probationers. 


Sunday, June 28: Celebrations of the Hoty Communion at All Hallows-by-the-Tower; 
The Memorial Hall of the Port of London Authority; St. Olave’s, Hart Street, and 
St. Swithun’s, London Stone, Cannon Street. 

Мовмімс Services in various places of worship. 

THE TOC H THANKSGIVING SERVICE at the Royal Albert Hall, 3 p.m. 
For Toc H Members and Probationers. Address by the Hon. Administrative 
Padre, the Rev. Owen S. Watkins. 
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The Coming - of - Age Festival: The Central Week —June 21-28: Continued 


Sunday, June 28, continued: The L.W.H. Family Gatheri 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, 2.30 p.m. RE e ur s dm I 


“(Ву the courtesy of the British Broadcasting Corporation, a Toc H programme 
will be Вколрслвт from s to 5.30 p.m. B.S.T.) 


The Third W eel Е June 29-July 5 


Sunday evening, June 28 to Saturday morning, July 4: Frve-Day Ризсктмлсв (D), via 
Zeebrugge, to Bruges, The Old House, Poperinghe, Ypres, Neuve Chapelle, Vimy 
Ridgc, Arras, Albert, Thiepval, Delville Wood, Amiens and Paris. For Toc H 
and L.W.H. 


Sunday evening, June 28 to Saturday morning, July 4: Five-Day Рп.свгмасе (E), via 
Dieppe, to Paris, Amiens, Albert, Delville Wood, Thiepval, Arras, Vimy Ridge, 
Neuve Chapelle, Ypres, The Old House, Poperinghe, Brussels, Bruges and 
Zeebrugge; For Toc H. 


Monday, June 29 to Thursday, July 2: Three-day Trarninc Course at Farnham Castle, 
Surrey (for 1,000 years a bishop’s palace; now a conference house); For Toc H. 


Monday, June 29 onwards: Моток-Солсн Tours, all starting from London at 9 a.m. 
with various Rallies, Guest-nights and other gatherings, with hospitality given by 
Members, en route. (See January Јоокмалі, pages 24, 25 and 29, also March 
JourNnat, page тоо). For Тос H and L.W.H., home and overseas. 

Tour No. 4: To the West and South-West, via Oxford, Cheltenham, Gloucester, 
etc., Somerset and Devon, returning via Salisbury, Southampton, Winchester, 
Windsor, and to London on Saturday evening, July 4. 

Tour No. 5: To the North, via St. Albans, Leicester, Derby, Yorkshire, 
Newcastle and Edinburgh, returning via The Border Country, The Lake District, 
Liverpool, Chester, Birmingham, Warwick, Oxford, and to London on Sunday 
evening, July 5. 

Tour No. 6: To the North, via Cambridge, Peterborough, Lincoln, Yorkshire, | 
Newcastle, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Loch Lomond, returning wa Carlisle, The Lake | 
District, Manchester, Chester, Shrewsbury, Worcester, Stratford-on-Avon, Oxford, 1 
and to London on Monday evening, July 6. | 

Tour No. 7: То the North, ша Windsor, Oxford, Birmingham, Chester, 
Liverpool, Lancaster, The Lake District, Glasgow, The Trossachs, Surling, 
Edinburgh, returning via Newcastle, Yorkshire, Lincoln, Peterborough, Cambridge, 
Rothamésted, and to London on Sunday evening, July 5. 

Wednesday afternoon and evening, July 1: Northern Area Rally at Gosforth High 
Park, NrwcasrLE-UPON-TYNE; For Тос H and L.W.H. 


Thursday evening, July 2 to Sunday morning, July 5: L.W.H. Рисммаве (Е), via 
Zcebrugge, to Bruges, The Old House, Poperinghe and Ypres; For L.W.H. 


Friday evening, July 3 to Monday morning, July 6: УУвек-Емо Рп.св!млс (G), via 
Zeebrugge, to Bruges, The Old House, Poperinghe and Ypres; For Toc H. 
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The Coming - of - Age Festival : The Third Week — June 29-July 5 : Continued 


Friday evening, July 3 10 Sunday evening, July 5: Traintnc Week-Enp in Hert- 
fordshire, including the Eastern Arca Rally on Sunday; For Toc H. 


Saturday afternoon and evening, July 4: Oxford and Thames Valley Arca Rally at 
Winpsor; For Тос H and L.W.H. 


Sunday, July 5: Eastern Area Rally and Conference at Harpenden, Herts., 10.30 a.m. to 
7 p-m., in the old-world gardens and grounds of Котнлмѕтер, and a visit to the 
Rothamsted Agricultural Experimental Station. 


After the Three Weeks of Festival 


Monday, July 6 to Sunday, July 12: IRELAND: A Tour from England (Monday) to 
Dublin (Tuesday), Co. Wicklow (Wednesday), Belfast, Co. Down, Portrush, The 
Giant’s Causeway, The Glens of Antrim, etc. (Thursday onwards), leaving Belfast 
on Saturday night, July тт. (See March Journal, page 101). 


Monday, July 6 to Friday, July то: Waves: A Tour in Sourn Wa ss, centring on 
Cardiff and visiting the mining valleys and industrial centres, abbeys and castles, 
and the Brecon Beacons, from Monday noon to Wednesday morning, July 8. 

A Tour in Мовтн Wares, from Shrewsbury at 2 p.m. on Wednesday, including 
Llangollen, Dolgelley, Caernarvon, Bangor, Llanberis (for Snowdon), Conway, 
Rhyl, etc., returning to Shrewsbury on Friday afternoon, July то. 


Tuesday, July 7 to Thursday, July 9: Overseas L.W.H. at St. Albans. 


Saturday morning, July 11 to Sunday evening, July 12: Trarninc WEEK-END, Eastern 
London Area, at Epping, Essex; For Toc H. 


Friday evening, July 17 to Monday morning, July 20: WEEK-END CONFERENCE at 
Digswell Park, near Welwyn, Herts.; For the Central Executive, Hon. Overseas 
Commissioners, Chairmen of Area Executives, and other Officers of home and 
overseas Arcas. 


Saturday evening, July 25 to Monday morning, July 27: A party will attend the 
unveiling of the Canadian National War Memorial on Vimy Кірсе on Sunday and 
spend a few hours in The Old House at Poperinghe, before returning via Dunkirk. 


$ For “Some Other Events—June to September," see January JounNaL, page 26. 


4 Events which concern only a small number of members are not here announced. 
A complete and final time-table will be issued early in June. 


4 Festival Application Form can be obtained from Branch and Group Secretaries 
or from The Festival Secretary, Toc H, 47, Francis Street, London, S.W.r. 


4 The first allotment of places for the central events, pilgrimages, tours, conferences, 

etc., according to the accommodation available, will be made in respect of all 

applications with remittance received by the Festival Secretary up to the morning of 
Tuesday, May 12. 
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HELPING THE DEAF-BLIND 


The following article is contributed by J. C. Procter, a member of Hoylake Branch of 
Toc H and Hon. Organising Secretary of the Hoylake Branch of the National Deaf-Blind 


Helpers’ League. 


T) o DP is not simply a 
calamity—it is probably the most far 
rcaching calamity that one can conceivc. 
No other affliction so completely cuts ой 
the individual from his world. Even 
where there is loss of reason, social rela- 
tionships, the human touch, nature and 
many other things still have some place, 
but where there is Deafness and Blindness 
together these are almost entirely denied. 
If we pause for a moment to think what 
our relations with the world are, what our 
contacts are, we will find they are princi- 
pally cither by sight or hearing. Feeling, 
taste, smell, uscful as they are, do not give 
you the same contacts as those two funda- 
mental senses, and one can imagine no 
calamity so complete as Deaf-Blindness. 
In that imprisonment and isolation there 
arc souls and entitics which Toc H can 
get in touch with. People are not 
necessarily born with these defects; they 
sometimes come to them in later life and 
shut them off from all they have known, 
the faces they have seen, the contacts the 

understood by sight, the ideas and the 
pleasure of listening to the human voice, 
music, and all the different sounds of 
nature which pass almost unnoticed by 
you and me, but which form a very real 
part of our life. They are incarcerated in 
most horrible gloom and isolation, and no 
punishment could be so terrible as that 
hermetically sealed life of a Deaf-Blind 
person. This is really an inexhaustible 
subject. One might speak at length of 
Helen Keller and others whose lives have 
been built up on human love and fellow- 
ship, the devotion of friends and those 
human relationships which count for so 
much; there may be many Helen Kellers 


in our midét with ideas worth listening 
to, philosophies to express, and thoughts 
that would create admiration from every- 
one. There is need for bringing to their 
lives some happiness where happiness is 
often very rare. It is not a question of 
supplying money so much as companion- 
ship, and wiscly-directed public service. 
There is reason to believe that, were ade- 
quate companionship, sympathetic interest 
and kindly encouragement provided, 
many of these people would be found to be 
capable of acquiring interests and activities 
which would make them able to lead in- 
dustrious and purposeful lives, a joy to 
themselves and an inspiration to all privi- 
leged to serve them. 

As a general rule the Deaf-Blind are 
cheerful and exceedingly grateful for our 
help, but on the other hand, there are 
some who, as a result of our neglect, have 
become disgruntled and discouraged al- 
mo$t to the point of despair. It is some- 
times not easy to break down the reserve 
of such people; tact and persistence are 
required; but what an achievement when 
accomplished! It is necessary first of all 
to win their confidence. It is a job which 
is useful without being particularly decora- 
tive, but if people will come to it with 
enthusiasm, there 15 reward above measure. 

The problem of the Deaf-Blind is not 
new, but emphasis has been given to it by 
a recent report of Dr. A. Eicholz, 4 Study 
of the Deaf in England and Wales. From 
this it would appear that there are about 
3,000 of these sorely-afflicted people in 
England and Wales, living in this con- 
dition, all asking for the kind of help 
that you and I in Тос H are able to give 
—Fellowship and Service. Given the 
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necessities of life, the paramount need of 


the Deaf-Blind is for Fellowship. 


Ways of Serving 


The three main avenues of approach to 
the Deaf-Blind are:— 

(a) Home Teachers of the Blind; 

(b) Missioners to the Deaf; 

(c) Stewards of the Deaf-Blind Helpers’ 

League. 

The need for a large number of 
additional voluntary helpers has become 
apparent in order to satisfy the require- 
ments of the Deaf-Blind, as in many cases 
it might almost be said that a voluntary 
helper is needed for each one of them. 


This is speciaily applicable to cases in the 
first category. 

The following is a quotation from the 
records of the Northern Counties Associa- 
tion: “ The North Regional Consultative 
Committee wishes to Stress that it has 
not overlooked the much valuable work 
which has already been done by voluntary 
institutions, such as Toc H, Girl Guides, 
Rotarians, and many other associations, 
but the committee wishes to emphasise its 
previously expressed conviction that only 
by means of a great extension of voluntary 
effort can a satisfactory service for the 
Deaf-Blind be evolved, and it will greatly 
welcome any help in its endeavour to 
bring this about.” 

This service, whether by personal 
contact with individuals, or in social 
gatherings, entails the necessity of a means 
of communication. This is done by sighted 
people learning the manual alphabet, 
which is really a special adaption of that in 
use for the Deaf and Dumb, and is 
“spoken” on the hands of the Deaf-Blind 
“listener.” “This, by the way, сап be 
learned in less than half-an-hour by any 
member of Toc H, and gives one just suffi- 
cient confidence to make acquaintance.* 


The needs of the Deaf-Blind, like those 
of everybody else, are economic and social. 
The economic needs are in most cases met 
to some extent by schemes under the Blind 
Persons Act, 1920, providing for them, in 
conjunction with all the Blind in their 
arcas, a guaranteed income up to a certain 
amount. 

It is recognised that the attendance of 
the Deaf-Blind at social gatherings pre- 
sents the difficulty of transport, as it is, of 
course, impossible for a Deaf-Blind person 
to move about without the service of a 
guide, and this is another way in which 
we in Toc H can help. 

Throughout the country, especially in 
the North, efforts are being made by the 
Northern Countics Association for the 
Blind and kindred bodies to secure 
adequate service for the Deaf-Blind, by 
linking up all voluntary agencies for con- 
sultation and united action, and this, 
again, is where Toc H can help. Some 
further information on the nature of the 
problem may be of interest to Branches 
and Groups, as voluntary service such as 
we can provide would be particularly help- 
ful in conncétion with the Holiday Home 
which we hope will be established in the 
near future. A scheme is at present in 
progress which has for its object an 
accurate ascertainment of the number of 
Deaf-Blind in different arcas, so that I am 
only able to givc an approximation as 
regards the six Northern Counties, com- 
prising Northumberland, Durham, Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland, Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. 

I. The Dumb-Deaf-Blind—82; 

2. 'The Blind who can speak but can- 

not hear—946. 
A Holiday Home 

Hoylake Branch has had some interest- 
ing experiences with these people, finding 
"touch" in an experimental Holiday 


* A copy of the Manual Alphabet for the Deaf-Blind will gladly be sent by the writer of this 
article, J. C. 


envelope. 
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Procter, 22, Clydesdale Road, Hovlake, Cheshire, on receipt of a stamped addressed 


Home established here last year by a lady 
having some small private means and a 
sympathetic urge to help. Her call for 
help, partly duc to a serious breakdown in 
health, was answered by members of 
Toc H and others taking over the man- 
agement of the home with some success. 
So convincing was the evidence that in 
Fellowship lies the foundation of per- 
manent usefulness, that at the end of the 
holiday period a committce of investiga- 
tion was formed to consider the possibility 
of cstablishing a permanent holiday home 
for Deaf-Blind people where they could 
mect in fellowship with their friends, 
sighted and otherwise. Considerable pro- 
gress has since been made; a branch of the 
National Deaf-Blind Helpers League has 
been formed, and through our local appeal 
and the cffort of Н.О. a sum of £750 is 
at our disposal towards the purchase of a 
house and the establishment at Hoylake 
of the first Holiday Home in the country 
for Deaf-Blind people. 

We hope shortly to be able to receive 
guests at the rate of 25/- per week, with 
sighted people acting as guides at 30/- 
per weck. Wc have carefully worked out 


dctails of cost, and find that on this basis, 
alowing for ten Deaf-Blind people and 
four sighted guides, we would have a loss 
on the year's working. This, however, 
we are prepared for, and are satisfied that 
it can be made up in other ways by local 
effort. 

Hoylake is a seaside resort within o or 
10 miles of Birkenhead and Liverpool. 
We are prepared to meet guests at either 
place and conduct them to the Home, if 
others will undertake to guide them at 
their end to either "bus or train as the case 
may be. The faét that this will entail 
some correspondence presents no difficulty 
at this end. Further, the Deaf-Blind will 
be notified by Braille letter as to the 
arrangements made for their conveyance. 
This 18 a very simple job, but one that calls 
for sympathy and tact; its importance lies 
in the fact that one is lending eyes and 
ears to the person concerned. If you feel 
that you can make this a Group or Branch 
job, will you try and get in touch with the 
Deaf-Blind in your area through the appro- 
priate channels in order that in the near 
future your services may be thus available? 

1 (38. 


Particulars of the services Toc H members may render in this and in other ways will be 


furnished by the following: 


Mr. )озври Силшлхов, Secretary, Northern Counties Association for the Blind, 


274, Deansgate, Manchester, 3. 


Mrs. Е. J. Lez, Hon. Secretary, National Deaf-Blind Helpers’ League, 55, Sandford Road, 


Birmingham, 13. 


Mr. W. McG. Eacar, Secretary General, National Institute for the Blind, Great Portland 


Strect, London. 


Mr. J. C. Procrer, 22, Clydesdale Road, Hoylake, Cheshire. 


FOR MEMBERS AND FRIENDS 


il eee New June Lunch Club at 50, Great Tower Street, London, E.C.3, wishes to 
attract the notice of Toc H members and friends. The Club is open for morning 
coffce, for lunch from 12 noon to 2.30 p.m., and for tea from 4 p.m. The charges are 
very moderate. The comfortable coffee-room overlooks the Tower of London. Parties for 
luncheon and tea can be catered for by arrangement, and the rooms are also available in 
the evenings for meetings, socials, etc. Members of Toc H, their wives and lady friends 
will be welcome. Apply to the Secretary at the above address. 
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IHIS ENGLAND AND OURSELVES 


We are greatly indebted to Mr. W. Carey УУилом, of Kettering, for the following article. 


X X 7 E arc, we have to confess, a strange, 

contradictory and illogical racc. 
Even our best friends often fnd our ways 
disconcerting and our viewpoint difficult 
to understand. For we rarely take the 
trouble to develop, or even to make com- 
prehensible, the ideals which we ourselves 
hold dear. We are, as we say—intcllec- 
tually as in others ways—content ‘to 
muddle through.” What is morc, we take 
a complacent pride in doing so. We con- 
sider it something to boast about. And, 
in so far as our national habit of slovenly 
thinking is evidence of tolerance, good 
humour and a determination not to be 
caught in the snares of fanatical and 
doctrinaire theorists, there is much to be 
said for it. 

But there is another and less attractive 
consequence of our failure to think things 
out; of our readiness to defer action until 

events compel us to do otherwise. For we 

not only perplex and make it difficult for 
our forcign friends to understand us and 
the ideals which govern our attitude to- 
wards world problems—in itself a serious 
enough matter in these days—but we 
create for our greater inconvenience a 
host of avoidable difficulties whose solu- 
tion (for in the end we have to face up to 
them) demands time, money and energy 
which can ill be spared and which we 
should do better to devote to other and 
more fundamentally important problems. 
The truth is, of course, that we positively 
hate to strike at the roots of our troubles. 
We much prefer to trundle along the ‘ line 
of сай resistance ’ and, unconcernedly and 
with infinite good humour, allow each 
problem to attain grotesque dimensions 
before we so much as think of grappling 
with it. We are adepts at shutting the 
stable door after the horse has gone! 
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Take, for example, the question of our 
relationship to the very soil on which 
we Stand, of the England we profess to 
love. How, in practice do we express this 
relationship? I have a notion that a visitor 
from Mars, enjoying an inter-planctary 
tour, and seeing us for the first timc, 
would say to himself: “Clearly, and 
whatever other virtues they may possess, 
these are a people with no appreciation of 
the beauty and loveliness of their own 
land—a prosaic, urban апа industrious 
гасе, muddle-headed devotees of a false 
and incomplete philosophy of commercial 
utilitarianism.” For what would he see? 
Everywhere ugliness rampant and beauty 
violated and destroyed—or where in- 
violate, safeguarded as a muscum picce, 
in monastic seclusion, away from the 
common life of men. He would sce the 
black chaotic squalor of great cities, built 
without vision, devoid 23 grace, aul fan- 
tastically u anGucd either for ‘healthy human 
life or for the industry which caused their 
being. And, beyond the cities, sprawling 
across the countryside, he would see an 
endless, straggling r ГА of fussy and 
pretentious little houses, all higgledy- 
piggledy, and without social justification, 
architectural virtue or sound economic 
cause. Of dignity and harmony—unless, 
by good luck, his glance rested upon the 
architectural monuments of an carlier age 
—he would see no sign. 

And, observing all these things, he 
would ‘perhaps pause to ponder upon the 
meaning of civilisation and the ultimate 
purposes of a material prosperity which 
could leave so great a welter of ugliness 
and vulgarity in its wake. And queer 
doubts might begin to assail his mind con- 
cerning our ова! methods, social 
sanity "and health. We English are, in 
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OLD, SOLID AND DBkavTIEUL—' THE SrxG AND HovNDS,! Near Eton. 


(Photo: Greville, Marlow). 


NEw, SHODDY AND UcrLv—' BUNGALOID ' GROWTH 


IN. DORSET. 
(Photo, бу permission of C.P.R.E.). 


PEATE XII. THE ENGLISH ROAD. 


THE LANGDALE PIKES ах» VALLEY, WESTMORLAND. 
(Photo: G. F. Abraham, Keswick 
Such peace is here, it scarcely seems 
That in the vallev roads are run 


Beneath the self-same floods of sun 
As drench these pastures and their streams. 


V. Sackville-West. 


NATURE STILL REIGNS. 


CowsLivs BESIDE THE FIRTH оғ FORTH. 
(Photo: Robert M. Adam, Edinburgh). 
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PLATE XIV. DECORATION, 


THE OLD House ADORNED THR CROWN, SKIMETHU, 


Tue OLD HOUSE ADORNED—IN WARWICK. 
(Photos, Бу permission of C.P.R.E.). 


fact, as a man who, inheriting a glorious 
estate, turns it into a vast and ugly work- 
shop and, having made his fortune, finds 
himself left with no decent place in which 
to live. We talk and act as though industry 
were an end in itsclf. And so we have 
allowed it to run monstrously and wastc- 
fully amok. It is a privilege for which we 
have dearly paid! 


A Paradox 


But this is not all. (We have not 
gained our reputation as an illogical 
people for nothing!) For the fact remains 
that, absurd as it may appear, we do in 
all sincerity admire beauty even as we 
continue cheerfully to destroy и. Not- 
withstanding the bleak deserts of our 
industrialism; notwithstanding the facility 
with which we can transform a pleasant 
country road into the harsh pinkness of 
suburbia at its worst, we remain, at heart, 
a country folk. We have, indeed, what in 
all the circumstances must be accounted an 
almost pathetic love of nature. Surrounded 
on all sides by the ugliness we have created 
we continue to long for the green fields 
and quict woodlands. The outlook of your 
truc townsman remains outside the range 
of our experience. Our cities are prisons 
from which we for ever seek to escape. 
As Paul Cohen-Porthcim, the Auégtrian, 
expressed it, “ . love of country is 
the той fundamental thing about the 
English and can alone make their charac- 
ter and their history intelligible.” And to 
the depth and reality cf that love the pages 
of our literature pay eloquent and con- 
stant witness. “The word English 
seemed to flash like a line of foam. Grey, 
uneven little fields, and small ancient 
hedges rushed before him, wild flowers, 
elms and beeches, gentleness, sedate 
houses of red brick, proudly unassuming, 
a countryside of rambling hills and 
friendly copses." Who among us would 


deny that in these words of Rupert 
Brooke is the very essence of the secret 
England of our dreams? Who indeed? 
What then is the explanation of the 
paradox which these facts indicate? 
What perverse and malicious imp causes 
us to defile that which we so ardently 
profess to love? What ails us? Are we 
so blind that we cannot sec the certain 
results of our own acts? So mad that we 
cannot realise the human and even the 
economic conscquences of our own folly? 


А Characteristic ' Misunderstanding ' 


As I sce it, the explanation is not far to 
seek. It chiefly lies in two facts: the 
utilitarian outlook which governs our 
practical activities and our ingrained dis- 
like, as lovers of compromise, of root- 
and-branch methods of dealing with the 
problems which confront us. Unques- 
tionably the first of these characteristics 
has, by over-departmentalising our life, 
gravely impoverished it. Despite the 
apparent Strength of the social Structure 
of the nation, therefore, we have never- 
theless managed to retain a lop-sided con- 
ception of our social obligations. We 
have not too successfully always subordi- 
nated our personal whims and fancies to 
the common good. We have not, for 
example, been able to grasp the fact that 
building and advertising are not merely 
affairs of individual caprice but social 
acts with far-reaching and enduring con- 
sequences. We do not realise that badly 
designed, unneighbourly buildings, and 
Strident, vulgar advertising represent 
flagrant breaches of civic and communal 
good manners and are offences against all 
social order, seemliness and decency. It 
is therefore not surprising that—as I have 
written elsewhere—‘‘ with an accumu- 
lated knowledge far beyond the fondest 
dreams of the Greeks, we fail completely 
to create that balanced and rational 
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civilisation of which Athens, at its best, 
was the centre and the prototype. We 
have all the materials—the bricks and the 
&ones—with which to erect the edifice 
of an ordered and beautiful civilisation. 
We lack only the highly developed, 
inspired social sense which is the essential 
cement to bind and to strengthen the 
structure as one harmonious whole." 

So much, then, for the first character- 
istic. The visible and dire results of the 
second are everywhere painfully manifest 
in the great and admitted evils of so- 
called ‘ribbon development.’ It is true 
that a Ribbon Development Restriction 
Act now adorns the Statute Book. But it 
is a pitiably inadequate measure, dis- 
tinguished only by its expression of our 
national love of half measures. Even so, 
itis a feeble and belated recognition not so 
much of wanton and continued destruc- 
tion of beauty as of the economic madness 
which permits us to spend millions upon 
the construction of great arterial roads to 
avoid congested areas of population and, 
at the same time, allows any Tom, Dick 
or Harry to defeat the precise purpose for 
which the money was spent. For this is 
what has actually happened. This is the 
pretty pass to which our indifference and 
apathy have brought us. 

What then is to be done? What can 
you and I do to help build a visibly 


Members of Toc H can best help the great 
cause of which Mr. Carey Wilson writes by 
getting in touch with Tue CouwciL For THE 
PRESERVATION OF Rungar ENGLAND (C.P.R.E.), 
whose head office is at 4, Hobart Place, 
Westminster, S.W.1. The Council has 
County branches and Committees all over the 
country, embraces a great number of con- 
stituent bodies and is affiliated to a Still 
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dignified, harmonious and decent civilisa- 
tion in this England of ours? What can 
we do to ensure that the claims of beauty, 
order and social well-being arc not for- 
gotten or ignored? We can do these 
things:— 

1. Whole-heartedly support the Coun- 
cil for the Preservation of Rural 
England in its great task of raising 
the Standard and level of public 
taste. 

2. Advocate, in season and out, the 
adoption of ' zoning’ schemes and 
of regional and national planning. 

3. Advocate the compulsory submission 
of all plans to a panel of architects— 
a relatively inexpensive reform 
which at least ensures some har- 
mony, some respect for tradition and 
some regard for environment. 

With every day that passes the prob- 

lem becomes ever more urgent and more 
unmanageable. Action, if much longer 
delayed, will come too late. We must be 
up and doing—now. We have the 
magnificent heritage of the past to inspire 
us, the unequalled knowledge of the 
present to guide us. Can we therefore 
not determine to do our part to build 
Jerusalem 

“Іп England's green and pleasant land ” 
—while it is yet green, and yet pleasant? 
And, while there is yet time? 


greater number. The Council for the 
Preservation of Rural Wales and the 
Association for the Preservation. of Rural 
Scotland are doing the same work in their 
own countries. Thcir work 1s to co-ordinate 
all the efforts which are being made to kcep 
our marvellous natural inheritance from 
thoughtless or selfish destruction and to 
develop it on reasonable and worthy lines. 


DEEP WATER 


e upon a time a traveller by the 
name of Smith set out on a journey. 
At first his road led him through a fair 
country, he bad pleasant company, and he 
took no note of the scenery through which 
he passed. 

But presently the way became rough 
and rocky, he fell and bruised himself 
many times; his comrades, equally in diffi- 
culties, thought only of their own pro- 
gress, and he began asking himself indig- 
nantly why things should be thus, and 
why he should have to pass through this 
bare and mountainous tract, with no help 
and little to guide him. 

He struggled painfully on, and presently 
topping a rise, found the ground falling 
in front of him in a gentle slope. In the 
distance was a busy sea-port town, and 
beyond it a broad arm of the sea, with a 
very faint and far off coast line just visible 
along the horizon. 

The town lay in a little bay; there was 
a good road leading down to it, and it 
was obvious that there could be no road 
either to right or left. The sea had to be 
crossed if he was to continue his journey. 

He was soon in the little town, and 
joined the crowds of wayfarers seeking 
along the quays for a ship or boat to cm- 
bark in. Some held tickets in their hands 
and seemed to know exactly where to go 
and were soon embarked in the various 
ships to which their tickets directed them. 
Smith had no ticket. His mind went back 
and he remembered conversations long 
ago on the road; how some had proudly 
displayed the tickets given them when 
they were babies; how others had spoken 
of obtaining their tickets on the way and 
had tried to persuade him to get one; and 
again, how many had thrown away their 
tickets saying they had no further use for 
them. 


He remembered, too, secing many dis- 
carded tickets lying by the roadside, 
той Пу marked—he never understood why 
—C. of E. 

Now, however, he saw clearly that if 
he was to cross the sea (and there was no 
alternative) he must acquire a ticket at one 
of the many offices. 

First, however, he determined to have 

a good look at the various ships beforc 
making his choice. He was at once 
attracted by a tall and magnificent vessel, 
casily the biggest at the quay. It had a 
finely-modelled and painted figurehead of 
a man in gorgeous robes, wearing a triple 
crown, and its high stern with its rows of 
windows was enriched with carved work 
and had three lanterns of magnificent 
workmanship on top of it. He read its 
name in fancy gold lettering — THE 
CaTHOLic ОЕ ROME. 
He was much attracted by this ship. It’s 
decks were crowded with a happy throng 
of pilgrims and its officers and crew were 
obviously a well-drilled and disciplined 
body of men. He did not, however, quite 
like the large notices stuck up outside the 
company’s office, which read: FHE ONLY 
GENUINE LINE: GUARANTEED PASSAGE: 
No orHers sare. He felt that such claims 
passed the bound of legitimate exaggera- 
tion in advertisement. 

He turned his attention next to a large 
and very broad-bottomed boat, a grand 
old barge, lying next to the tall ship. At 
it’s office also were notices which read: 
ALL WELCOME: BAGGAGE NOT EXAMINED: 
Гчсгозгув ТАМЕЕ. Much noise proceeded 
from the boat and it was obvious that both 
officers and passengers were carrying on 
lively quarrels. The ship’s three masts 
each flying а flag. The forward mast had 
a plain flag marked “ С. of Е”, the next 
mast had an ornate flag marked 
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* Catholic," and the third a black flag 
with “Protestant” in plain white letter- 
ing. The two latter masts were each 
guarded by a knot of people, and from 
time to time a lively struggle took place 
when a supporter of one party tried to get 
at the halyards and pull down the flag 
guarded by the other party. 

Some of thosc on the top decks scemed 
to be behaving in the most extraordinary 
manner and, indeed, appeared to be trying 
to Stand with one foot in the tall ship 
alongside and one in the broad-bottomed 
boat. 

Meanwhile, some of those on the bottom 
deck, with portholes only just above the 
water, kept putting their heads out and 
crying that only the lowest deck was safe 
and that it alone would reach the other 
side. 

Smith passed on to examine some of the 
many smaller boats. One unattractive- 
looking craft, covered completely with 
whitewash, had a large notice: No IN- 
TOXICATING LIQUORS SERVED ON BOARD, and 
he went quickiy on. 

Other small boats had very similar 
notices to the tall ship, notices claiming 
that they alone were safc and all others 
would founder; and there were curious- 
looking foreign craft, and one berth with 
no ship at all, but an office marked STAR 
OF THE Easr, outside which stood a dusky 
gentleman distributing pamphlets saying 
that both sea and ships and storms and 
calms were illusion, and all you had to do 
was to sit absolutely still and wish your- 
self over the sea which wasn't therc. 

I have no time to tell you of the many 
other ships Smith saw, but he came at last 
to an office painted in black and orange, 
there was a notice too, a short one of but 
four letters, in some language of which he 
was ignorant, reading T.O.C.H. 

Near the office, secured to the quay, was 
a large raft on which he saw groups and 
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knots of the той cheery and friendly- 
looking folk. From the raft rowing-boats 
were continually sctting off for the other 
ships, but hc could not understand why. 

“ This,” he said, “is the place for me. 
They don’t put up extravagant advertise- 
ments and they don’t quarrel.” Не 
approached the office and entered. “1 
want to go on your raft, please,” he said. 
“ Certainly,” replied the clerk, “ you will 
be very welcome. By the way, have you 
a ticket for any of the ships?” “Мо,” said 
Smith, “ I've never had а ticket.” “Oh 
well, take this for the time being," said 
the clerk, and handed him a piece of card- 
board marked 5 UNATTACHED. 

Smith passed on to the raft and joyful 
groups received him. In course of time he 
visited other groups also. Some of them 
were having such a jolly time that they 
seemed to have forgotten all about the 
voyage across the water and were quite 
content by thc quayside. Others even 
declared that the moored raft was a ship 
and would carry them morc safely across 
than any of thc regular or irregular lines. 
But Smith saw through this casily enough. 
At the same time hc could not make up 
his mind to choose any of the ships for 
his journey. He was moved, too, by the 
eloquence of a friend who maintained that 
all these old ships were out of date, and 
a man who was a man could, and ought 
to, row himself over. 

So at last, grasping his ticket marked 
“ Оматтаснво " firmly in his hand, Smith 
loosed one of the dinghics which were 
moored in great numbers to the raft, got 
out the sculls and rowcd for the open 
water. He noticed many others doing the 
same, and for a time parties of them kept 
within hail, but the sea is large and soon 
they drifted apart and were lost to each 
other's sight in the troughs of the rising 
waves. 


Smith rowed manfully, but the storm 
increased; his own strength was in- 
sufficient to carry him even half way. At 
length he could keep on his course no 
longer; the dinghy drifted helplessly, stern 
to windward; a heavy sca swamped her, 


and Smith and his boat sank beneath the 
waters. 

His ticket, marked “ Оматтлснер,” 
alone remained floating on the waves for 
a time to mark the spot where he was 


lo&t. Ace 


IHE ELDER BRETHREN 


T. Grant Robson: Beverley Branch 

The Beverley Branch records with deep 
regret the death of Тїмотнү Rosson on 
February 6. Loyal, not only to the Branch 
but to the 1st Beverley Group of Scouts, he 
was a most willing and cheerful member. 


W. Н. Castell: Alexandria Group 
Alexandria Group is the poorer by the 
death, on February 21, of W. Н. CAsTELL. 


He had the lonely job of a lighthouse-keeper 
in the Red Sca. 


John Gilbert Paton: Belfast Central Branch 
After a long and trying illncss the Rev. 
Joux Сивевт Paron died on February 22 at 
the age of 52. A рай Moderator of the Irish 
Presbyterian Church and a distinguished 
Chaplain to the Forces, he was one of the 
little band who worked hard to plant the 
seed of Toc H in Northern Ireland. He was 
greatly beloved; by his words and his life he 
continually inspired men in their work. 


Cyril Charles Gwynn: Gloucester Branch 

With deep regret the Gloucester Branch 
records the death, on March 1, of Сукп. 
CHARLES Gwynn, at the early age of 22. He 
was a fine sportsman and one of the brightest 
spirits in the Branch. 


George Macmillan 

By the death of Mr. George MACMILLAN, 
at the age of 80, on March 3, Toc H lost a 
constant senior friend and a generous helper 
from early days. He played his part in the 
family publishing business, but was most 
notable as a promoter of classical Studies in 
Greece. He delighted in music, loved the 
Yorkshire moors and, from his home at 
Danby, did much for agriculture in that 
countryside. His London house faced the 
first Mark I and brought him in touch with 
its men. He was given to hospitality and a 


typical instance was his habit of inviting 
hostellers from the Marks, who had to 
remain in London over Christmas, to share 
his own Christmas dinner with him. 


Frederick Lionel King Pagden 

Eric Pacpen died suddenly on March 7, 
after an operation. Не joined the staff in 
October last and had since been training for 
the post of Arca Secrctary, Natal. He had 
been looking forward with real eagerness, 
coupled with a genuine humility of spirit, to 
taking up his job in May. Members in 
Southampton, Oxford and Birmingham 
found him possessed of a gift of friendship 
and a longing to understand Toc H more 
deeply. Though his passing has deprived 
Toc H Natal of one who would have served 
it with painstaking sincerity, it is good to 
know that the last months of his life were 
spent in work and company congenial to the 
shy idealism of his nature. 


T. A. Everson: Lewes Branch 
The sudden death on March 14, at the age 
of 35, of Tom Everson has deprived the 
Lewes Branch of a Jobmaster who knew how 
to lead in the way of service. He combined 
great energy with a great kindliness. 


Edward John Collins: Cranbrook Branch 

Tropy Corrs, who died suddenly оп 
March 15 at the early age of 26, was one of 
those cheerful people who bravely overcome 
a great physical disability with a real sense of 
fun. The Cranbrook Branch will remember 
him as a quiet willing member. 


A. E. Andrews: Green Street Green Group 

ALFRED ANDREWS, who died age 74, was a 
founder member and treasurer of the Group 
since its carly days. He was a man of great 
cheerfulness and reliability. 
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ТОС H AND BORSTAL 


Since the Borslal System for dealing with young offenders owes its modern development, 
more than to any other man, to ALkc Parerson, who was for some years Chairman of 
Тос H апа is Sill an active member, it is not Strange that Toc H members and units 
in various places have concerned themselves with Borflal Із йшіопе and the after-care of 
lads leaving them. This kind of service, when taken up, can be no casual ‘job, and any 
members or units who engage in it are asked firfl to get into touch with Toc H Head- 
quarters which is helping to co-ordinate such efforts all over the country. The following 
short article бу W. УУ, LLEWELLIN, late Governor of H.M. Borstal Institution at Lowdham 
Grange, now in charge of the new work in Lincolnshire, indicates the Rind of help that 


can be, and has been, offered, 


At Lowdham Grange 


S Governor of the BorStal at Lowd- 
ham Grange, Notts., from May, 
1930, to March, 1935, and of the North 
Sea Camp since then, I have probably been 
in as close touch with Toc H as the 
Governor of any other Borstal Institution. 
The association of Lowdham Grange 
and Toc H began with the march from 
Feltham, Middlesex, to Lowdham Grange 
in May, 1930. Through the influence of 
Alec Paterson, who conceived the idea of 
the march, arrangements were made 
through Toc H headquarters for Toc H to 
act as hosts to the party of marchers con- 
sisting of 43 lads and nine members of the 
Staff. Arrangements were made by corres- 
pondence, and I was a little apprehensive 
when Starting, that there might be a hitch 
at one or other of our Stopping places. My 
fears were groundless. At each Toc H 
Mark, Branch or Group we received a 
very warm welcome and unbounded kind- 
ness. There was a pleasant variety about 
the programme at each of our halts, but 
in every case, adequate, and even lavish, 
arrangements had been made for our 
reception and hospitality. The halts at 
which Тос H entertained us were, South 
Harrow, St. Albans, Dunstable, North- 
ampton, Market Harboro' and Leicester. 
The march was a delightful experience 
and an eyc-opener to all of us, of the sin- 
cerity, the fellowship and the good-will of 
Тос H. In few cases would our hosts 
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accept the promised contribution towards 
our entertainment, and our appetites were 
enormous! 

Soon after our arrival at Lowdham 
Grange we were delighted to receive visits 
from Nottingham and Carlton Toc H. 
These Branches soon proved that they 
were not behind those of the march in 
useful help. After a time, Carlton Toc H, 
particularly after the opening of Notting- 
ham Prison as a Borstal, took Lowdham 
Grange particularly under its wing. Each 
winter, about сїрїї members of Carlton 
Toc H came out regularly once a week to 
take classes in the evenings. Classes taken 
were: Ambulance and First Aid, Wireless, 
Cabinet - making, Embroidery, Motor- 
engineering, Gardening, French, Shoe- 
repairing and a Discussion Circle. All 
these aétivities were useful, both for them- 
selves, as laying the foundation for useful 
spare-time occupations after discharge, and 
for giving the opportunity of meeting men 
and women of high ideals from outside the 
Ingtitution. In earlier days it was some- 
times said of Toc H that they were good at 
Stunts but were not Stickers. I should like 
to pay a sincere tribute to the consistency 
and 'éStickability ' of Carlton Toc H. 
During the summer, small parties from 
Carlton Toc H, and later from Lowdham 
Тос H, came for week-ends and shared the 
life of the boys, sleeping in their tents or 
dormitories, having their meals with them 
and taking them for walks and otherwise 


entering into the life of шил These 
contacts with reliable men from ordinary 
life were of great value. Carlton Toc H 
also helped in minor ways. For instance, 
one member meets lads at Nottingham 
Station when they leave and secs that they 
change into the correct train. Other 
members show them round Nottingham 
or invite them to their houses when they 
go in on a Saturday evening. 


'The North Sea Camp 

The Start of the North Sea Camp in 
March, 1935, gave a further opportunity 
for Toc H to prove its worth. While we 
were collecting at Stafford Prison, the 
Struggling Stafford Group did its best to 
welcome and assist. During the march 
from Stafford to North Sca Camp, similar 
arrangements were made to those described 
in the account of the earlier march. On 
this occasion we were able to choose a 
route on which Toc H acted as hosts at all 
the Stopping places—Uttoxeter, Derby, 
Nottingham, Bingham, Grantham, Slea- 
ford and Boston. At each of these places 
we received a warm and ungrudging 
welcome at the cost in some cases of some 
considerable self-sacrifice. For example, 
at most of the Stops our hosts saw us to bed 
and the same men were already there to 
get our breakfast ready when we got up in 
the morning. For me, the second march 
was the pleasanter of the two. Chiefly 
because I knew from experience that in 


And Toc H 


the hands of Toc H, all would be well. 

Since our arrival at the North Sea Camp 
we have eStablished a close alliance with 
Boston Toc H, on similar lines to those of 
Lowdham Grange with Carlton. Mem- 
bers come out to take classes and pay us 
visits at week-ends. We much appreciate 
the help we have already received and 
hope for a continued co-operation in the 
years to come. 

What Toc H Stands for was brought 
home to the boys at Lowdham Grange by 
an annual meeting of Carlton group at 
the Grange. At it a talk was given on the 
aims and ideals of Toc H. Asa result a 
few lads have been linked up with Toc H 
after they have left. It is not always easy 
for a lad to join a Toc H Branch or Group 
when he leaves. However friendly the 
members may be, a lad feels strange and 
out of it in so close a fellowship as a 
Тос H unit. The new scheme of the 
Borstal Association of placing сх-Вогйа! 
lads under the wing of a member of the 
Toc H (or other somewhat similar organi- 
sation) should help matters when both the 
'Toc H man and the lad know that there is 
a definite bond between them. Each is 
ready to go further to meet the other. I 
hope that it will be so and that ex-BorStal 
lads will be more and more brought within 
the influence of Toc H ideals. I am sure 
that these ideals have helped to mould, for 
the better, both Lowdham Grange and the 
North Sea Camp. W. W. Liewe tin. 


in Prison 


A Borstal Institution is not to be confused—as in the popular mind it often is—with a 


Prison. 


The organisation and ‘technique’ of the two things is very different. But in the 


case of Prisons there are also opportunities for voluntary service from outside, which Toe H 
members in a number of places, at home and abroad, have not been slow in taking. The 


following ts a typical example. 

In 1927, Toc H in Belfast began to 
think about Prison work and wondered in 
what way members could help. Prison- 
visiting seemed to be the obvious approach, 
but it would only touch part of the need 


for voluntary service. After much knit- 
ting of brows came the idea of providing 
evening classes, lectures and concerts for 
the main body of the residents. When the 
Prison authorities were approached, they 
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welcomed such co-operation and agreed 
to give the use of the Chapel for one hour 
each evening. 

Since then, a regular evening pro- 
gramme has been provided. Classes have 
been held in general subjects like English, 
Mathematics and Drawing, while more 
specialised subjects have been dealt with 
for little groups of men who asked for 
them. The Talks have been a mixed 
grill, varying from a course on Psychology 
(a most popular subject) to Bee-kceping, 
Tales of Travel and Astronomy. 

As an example of what is done—one 
member who had a perfect horror of 
public speaking, is very pleased to find 
that he can hold his audience for an hour 
every Monday evening. He arrives well- 
primed with the week-end news, sports 
results and gossip; the positions of the 
various league tables and the latest from 
the boxing camps are hot favourites, also 
whether Italy or Abyssinia—or both —won 
or lost the last battle. Friday is always the 
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ЗЕ The news of the sudden passing on 
March 7 of Lieut-Commander Е. L. K. 
PacpnEN, R.N. (retd.), was received with 
much sorrow. For five months he had been 
preparing for work as Area Secretary in 
Natal. А tribute to his memory is printed 
on page 157. 

#2 FRANK PARTRIDGE, Archdeacon of Oak- 
ham, formerly of Church House, West- 
minster, a Vice-President of Toc Н and one 
of the first members of the Central Executive, 
has been nominated to thc Bishopric of 
Portsmouth. Best wishes to him in his new 
work. 


Ж Lex УУилллма (Moonah Branch and Arca 
Executive, Tasmania) arrives in England 
early in April to gain six months' experience 
of Staff work before returning to Australia. 


¥The name of the Shropshire and Worcester- 
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night cither for a Concert or a Play 
(given without costumes ог“ props,’) and 
here the Branch have had the willing help 
of many friends and societies. The 
audience is always appreciative, and the 
vote of thanks, formally expressed, is 
characterised both by sincerity and by 
cloquence. 

The Prison authorities say that previous 
to these evening visits, specially reported 
cases of insubordination were of almost 
daily occurrence: now they would not 
excced four or five in a year. While much 
of this change is due directly to reform in 
Prison regulations, the authorities feel that 
friendly contaét with the outside world 
has been a contributory cause to the 
improvement. 

Members have made interesting contacts 
in prison and have been able to meet 
fellows after they came out and very often 
to lend them a helping hand. The cases 
in which they have seen a man find his 
fect again are ample compensation for 
other experiences less pleasant. 


IN PARVO 


shire Division has been changed to ^ Border 
Counties" and the Experimental (Shrews- 
bury) Arca, consisting of that and the North 
Wales Division, will be known in future as 
the Norta Wares AND Borper | COUNTIES 


AREA. 


¥2 Congratulations to the following Groups 
on their promotion to Branch status : Moonah 
(Tasmania, by the Australian Executive), 
Paris (France), Shanghai (China), Sufford 
(Eastern London), Bury St. Edmunds, Bushey 
and Oxhey, Chelmsford, East Dereham, 
Lowestoft, Walton-on-the-Naze (Eastern), 
Cleethorpes (East Midlands), Evesham, 
Llandrindod Wells, Llandudno, Rhyl 
Central, Ruthin (North Wales and Border 
Counties), Chester, | Dalton -in - Furness, 
Mossley Hill, Prescot (North Western), 
Maybush, West Wight, Witney (Southern), 
Falkirk Central (Scotland). 


A MOSLEM TRIBUTE 


Товву writes to the Editor on February 18 as follows:— 


P 2 O-DAY, I had the peculiar privilege 

of a long interview with Munir Bey, 
the head of the Mohammedan community 
in Cyprus. I think and hope we became 
real friends. It was for me a very Strange 
experience, since I have for many ycars 
been full of emnity towards the Turk for 
his appalling cruelty to the Sixth Hants. 
and other prisoners after the fall of Kut. 
At Baghdad I had found the cemetery full 
of my Club boys' names—' St. Mary's Co.' 
—and felt I never could be reconciled to 
any friendly dealings with a Turk. But 
the fact remains that Toc H brought 
me for the first time to-day into true 
friendship, based on real respeét, with a 
convinced Mohammedan. I did not think 
that this was possible: least of all with a 
Turk. But it is done! 

“А few days back, I learnt to my 
amazement that the Cypriot Mosques had 
held a Memorial Service in tribute to King 
George; and that Munir Bey himself was 
responsible for searching the Koran and 
finding a precedent never adopted since 
Mohammed's days. I asked to see the 
Service, if permitted. I now enclose a 
copy, given me by the remarkable man 
who was my host this morning. Although 
I have been to and fro in many Moham- 
medan countries, I have not hitherto 
encountered a leading personality, who— 
through sojourn for some law terms at 
Gray's Inn—could overcome my lingual 
inability, and be prepared to let me ask 
him questions. 

“Мг. Unwin, who has recently retired 
from the Civil Directorship of Woods and 
Forestry Department, called for me at new 
Government House and took me down to 
the pleasant office of Efkah—the Trustees 
of the Moslem property in Cyprus. With- 
out delay, we found ourselves in a large 
sunny room, sipping coffee and a glass of 


water, and chatting in the first case of 
Gray'sInn. How unaware are Londoners 
that men like this are not insensitive to 
phrases which are never meant to wound! 
° You little Turk,’ said Munir Bey's 
hostess's children's nurse to one small 
daughter! The lodger rose. ‘Jama Turk, 
he said. The nurse said ‘ Nonsense,’ 
which was Stupid of her: ‘Iam. Look 
at my passport.’ Then the child began to 
cry, and seemed to shrink away from him. 
My host remembered this experience. 
ж ж ж ж 

“Тһе Prophet Mahomet did, оп one 
occasion, institute prayers in tribute to a 
king in Northern Syria, who had shewed 
kindness to poor merchants from among 
his earliest followers. Тһе king was 
Christian; but the law of charity had 
carried him beyond domestic limits. 
Creeds had not been a barrier to his love. 
Mohammed counted this a virtue in him, 
and licensed prayer in tribute to his name. 

“ Munir Bey, acting upon this prece- 
dent, for the Бгй time perhaps in history, 
drew up the simple service which he gave 
me; and you are free to print it, if you 
wish. It is, of course, much influenced 
in parts by our own services in Christen- 
dom; but certain points emerge which are 
certificated as verbal citations or adapted 
turns of phrase from the Koran. 

“ The JounNAL of Toc H lies on Munir 
Bey's table; and his own view is that the 
world's great faiths, which bring men 
under God to work His will, are not well 
advised to prey upon each other, when 
utter Godlessness is the true enemy. He 
would admit that cruelty has triumphed 
again and again between historic faiths; 
but he would put ' fidei’ in the plural, in 
the great title— Fid. Def'— Defender of 
the Faith—which a Spanish Pope соп- 
ferred on Henry VIII, if I remember." 
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The Cyprus Mail of February x thus 
records the event:— “However loyal our 
Cyprus Moslems may be, such ceremonies 
held in Mosques are most unusual, and it is 
therefore most gratifying to пос that ап 
exception was taken; when impressive cere- 
monies were held offering a touching tribute 


to the esteem in which our late King was 
held by Moslems. 

“There was a particularly large gathering 
at the St. Sophia Mosque, Nicosia. Similar 
ceremonies were held in the Mosques of 
other principal towns, and in every instance 
there was a large congregation.” 


The Order of Service 


A translation of the order of service, by M. Midhat, Turkish Translator to the Government, 
follows. At the beginning H.E. the Fetva Emini of Cypress addressed the congregation : — 


“The object underlying our present con- 
gregation is to render our last tribute to our 
late illustrious monarch, His Majesty King 
George V, the benefits of whose just rule 
we have enjoyed for the last 25 years under 
circumStances of full safety and peace. 

" King George V, who yielded up his 
earthly honours on the 20th January, 1936, 
has, for the last 25 years, directed, in full 
accordance with the dictates of justice and 
right, the destinies of a mass of peoples as 
heterogeneous in religion as in race, rolling 
into no less than 600,000,000, inclusive of 
200,000,000 Moslems. 

" His late Majesty enjoyed among his sub- 
jects a great reputation for kindness and 
justice, and held a great position in the 
respect of the whole world for his human- 
itarian feelings and matchless accomplish- 
ments. 

“The remains of this great Monarch, who 
was the fatherly protector of all his subjects, 
the defender of all the faiths under his sway, 
and the high guardian of the peace of the 
world, are at this very hour being transferred 
to his eternal resting placc. 

“ On this solemn occasion I call upon the 
Moslem congregation, gathered here, to pay 
their last homage to His late Majesty by 
keeping a two minutes’ silence and praying 
to the True Living God Most High for the 
peace of his soul.” 


Two MINUTES” SILENCE. 
PRAYER. 


May endless prayer be offered to Almighty 
God, who has it in His power to exalt or 
degrade us, and disposes of us at will. Amen. 

May a thousand prayers and thanks be 
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lavished on all great Prophets and their 
disciples and followers. Amen. 

May Everlasting Almighty God preserve 
all human beings from all afflictions and mis- 
fortunes in glorification of His Divine Being. 
Amen. 

May Hc bestow upon all good men His 
Divine gifts and favours. Amen. 

May Almighty Merciful God grant His 
mercy to all mankind. Amen. 

May He grant eternal peace to the high 
soul of His late Majesty George V, King of 
England and Emperor of India. Amen. 

May Не bestow the blessings of Eternity 
on His late Majesty King George, who was 
the defender of all faiths, and who, for the 
ай 25 years, extended his protection to 
millions of Moslems and other races. Amen. 

May He include his late Majesty King 
George V among the Rulers who have en- 
joyed heavenly praise for having shiclded 
Islam. Amen. 

May He grant enduring patience to the 
Royal Family of His late Majesty King 
George V. Amen. 

May He eternalize in the mind of human- 
ity the exalted memory of His late Majesty 
King George V, who has been initiated into 
the myStery of “Every body shall taste 
death." Amen. 

May He conícr on him the reward of 
eternity for the kindness and justice he ad- 
ministercd to all his people and subjects 
during his life and reign. Amen. 

May He render the descendants worthy of 
His late Majesty King George V, who has 
parted asunder from his peoples and subjects. 
Amen. 

May Almighty God, unto whom all prayers 


rise, accept this humble prayer of ours, which 
we now formulate for thc eternal peace of the 


soul of His late Majesty. Amen. 

May the Merciful and Benevolent Almighty 
God grant His mercy and benevolence to all 
those who have served and benefited 
humanity. Amen. 

May Не bestow happiness and salvation on 
all those who have rendered useful services 


in furtherance of the cause of the peace and 
prosperity of humanity. Amen. 

May He confer the Бей reward on those 
who administer justice, shed light, and pre- 
serve and conserve liberty. Amen. 

May the Creator of the Universe guide 
into the path leading to salvation and safety 
the present and future lives of all those who 
have attended this congregation. Amen. 


A TALE OF A FEDSTEAD 


T was Saturday afternoon. Three young 

members, Tom, Dick and Harry, were 
laughing as they piled the parts of a double 
iron bedstead on a flat cart. A spring mat- 
tress, rolled up but threatening to unroll at 
any moment, was added to the load. Then 
off went the trio, down thc lane. 

Harry suddenly decided that he would like 
a ride; Tom and Dick decided that he should 
not have one. The spring mattress wobbled 
dangerously until this argument was settled, 
but subsided again when the cart was brought 
back to an even keel. A friend spotted Tom 
and asked him if he was going to get mar- 
ried: Tom’s reply was a vigorous negative. 

Finally the busy streets of the town were 
reached. The trio tried to whistle uncon- 
cerncdly, but only succeeded in looking rather 
embarrassed. At a road junction the cart was 
—literally—held up by Dick and Harry, 
while Tom asked a suspicious Bobby on point 
duty, if he could direct them to Bloggs Yard, 
off Paradise Street. Under the eagle eye of 
the Bobby they moved on. 

Soon afterwards the party received an in- 
crease of Strength, the additions being thrce 
children and a mongrel dog, which registered 
approval or annoyance by running round 
and round the cart and barking like mad. 

Did the oldest of the additions know the 
whereabouts of Bloggs Yard? 

* Course I do. I lives there." 

Did hc know Mrs. Jones? 

Mrs. Jones was his mother, the other two 
additions his siters. Bloggs Yard was up that 
passage. 

Dick and Harry stayed with the cart to- 
gether with the additions. Tom went up the 


passage into a very small yard. He knocked 
at a door. It was opened by a fairly young 
woman, holding a chubby infant. Tom asked 
if she were Mrs. Jones. 

With a half-suspicious, half-resigned look 
on her face, she replied, “ Yes. What is it 
now? He's out.” 

Tom said that hc had brought her a double 
bedstead: her name had been given to him 
by the District Nurse. Mrs. Jones looked 
astonished. 

" Do we get this for nowt? ", she asked. 

Tom said “ Yes,” and added that he and 
his friends would bring the bedstead up the 
passage and into the house. Mrs. Jones was 
speechless and very near to tears. “Tom tact- 
lessly went on to say that he and his friends 
would erect the bedstead for her. 

“ No, thank you," she hurriedly replied. 
“ He'll put it up when he comes home." 

Meanwhile three of the children, all under 
the age of six, were inspecting the bedstead 
minutely and whispering among themselves. 
At 1а% the eldest could contain himself no 
longer. 

“Ts this our bed, Mummy? ", he said. 
" Are we going to sleep by ourselves? ” 

The baby began to cry. The trio departed 
in haste, followed by the thanks of a very 
grateful mother. 

'The return journey with the empty cart 
had been in progress a few minutes before 
anyone spoke. Then one of the party ex- 
claimed “ Poor devils!” One of the others 
vaguely wondered who was going to win at 
Belle Vue. The flow of back-chat which had 
accompanied the outward journey was now 
somehow missing. R. S. 
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THE OPEN 
A Plea for Narrowmindedness 


Dear Mr. EDITOR, 

The writer of the above article in the 
January Journax has betrayed a confusion of 
thought which, I fear, is all too common in 
Toc H to-day. I therefore propose to chal- 
lenge what appears to be broadly his attitude 
—namely that under cover of the Four 
Points of the Compass Toc H may render 
compatible those things which are inherently 
incompatible. 

I will particularise in regard to one of his 
suggestions—that а member “ should spend 
himself" in serving a movement such as 
Fascism. I don’t know how far the writer of 
that article has Studied the philosophy of 
Fascism but, if he has investigated it at all, 
I should be interested to learn how it is 
possible for a member of Toc H to become a 
Fascist without either being untrue to his 
Toc H principles or dishonest in regard to his 
new allegiance. The points of Fascism are 
now well known and they certainly do not 
include toleration or mercy towards oppo- 
nents, the love for lesser breeds without the 
Fascist group, 1.е., race or nation as the case 
may be, nor that earnest seeking after Truth, 
no matter from what angle, which pre- 
sumably is the desire of the writer of the 
article. Tyranny—even if dressed in a coloured 
shirt to attract youth—would none the less 
be a tyranny in spite of a Toc H blessing. 

Readers of the Journat may not be aware 
of what happened in regard to certain at- 
tempts to understand Toc H in Germany, 
but whilst I was in Bonn during 1934 I was 
informed by a graduate of the university that 
in the carly days of the Nazi regime a Toc H 
Study group there was persuaded to dissolve 
as the authorities considered the Toc H 
principles were quite inconsistent with the 
requisite Nazi outlook. 

To give the other fellow a fair deal, even 
where there is fundamental disagreement, 
seems то Бс implicit in the second of the two 
Great Commandments as also in the spirit 
of the Four Points of the Compass, but such 
an attitude of mind is the very antithesis of 
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HUSTINGS 


the Nazi or Fascist view. I will not weary 
the reader by quoting in support of this the 
statement of well-known leaders of these 
kindred movements. They are already too 
well known. I cannot, therefore, sce how a 
Toc H member, who is prepared to accept 
the Fascist philosophy by entering that move- 
ment, can honestly meet his opponents 
within the family circle. Surely the first 
essential to proper family life is the common 
denominator of toleration and this is un- 
attainable amongst men who believe in 
an authoritative State where the primary 
liberties of the individual are curtailed. 

No! If Toc H is to remain true to its faith 
and its foundation its members must adhere 
to the broad principles of democracy. Other- 
wise I would suggest we should remember 
the fate of the young lady of Riga before 
we advise our members to take a ride on 
this particular tiger. I suggest that a self- 
imposed discipline, directed towards the 
service of our fellows, should be our aim 
rather than a compulsory regimentation by 
authority under which the free soul must 
rebel or perish. 

In conclusion may I say that, although 
Fascism has been singled out as a focus of 
criticism, there are other 'isms which daily 
to their devotces offer plausible parades in 
return for the surrender of liberty and they 
might equally well have filled the role. The 
point which I wish to emphasise is that, if 
'Toc H is to endure as a living embodiment 
of the search for truth in all its infinite 
varicty, therc arc certain pitfalls to be avoided 
and the first is to shun the temptation to be 
all things to all men. Such a chamcleon atti- 
tude may achieve a transient popularity and 
superficial success but ultimately we shall 
pass into the limbo of pious futilities and 
History will say the truth was not in us. 

Let us thercfore be true to ourselves and 
the faith we hold for verily the price of a 
right development, as of liberty, is eternal 
vigilance. 

Sincerely yours, 
GERALD C. JENNINGS. 
London. 


мо эээ а аи та сее ии 
О чс — 


Dear Eprron, 
In a Journat discussion held recently in this 
Group the letters on the Mind of Toc H in 


the January )оукмлі. and the article pleading 


for Narrow-Mindedness were considered. 
The topics of War and Peace somehow arose, 
and opinions were sincercly expressed of 
such a divergent character that it became 
obvious that Toc H Headquarters could not 
possibly give a lead along any particular line 
of policy without completely and usclessly 
splitting the Movement. Uselessly, because 
it is not the part of an organisation whose 
basis is nothing but Christianity to take one 
line in any matter in which good Christian 
men are to be found taking a completely 
different line. Christ refused to be drawn 
into partisan discussion on the burning ques- 
tion of His country and time, that of the 
Roman domination of Palestine, and the 
views of His followers on that subject at any 
rate included those of Simon the Zealot, a 
militant anti-Roman, and Matthew the Pub- 
lican, employed by the Roman Government. 

(Those who remember the Unitarian Con- 
troversy of 1928 will realise that when basic 
principles are involved, our leaders are not 
afraid to face the risk of splitting Toc H). 

The conclusion reached was that, just as 
Toc H is attached to no particular denomina- 
tion of the Christian Church, but every Toc H 
men should be the keenest possible member of 
his own particular Denomination, so Toc H 
can give its support to no political party— 
giving the word political the widest possible 
meaning—but everyone in it should be a 
$taunch supporter of whatever party claims 
his carefully considered allegiance. 

But while we feel that no one in Toc H can 
lead the way in these matters, we think that 
our leaders might very usefully point out the 
ways; that is, that it would be really helpful 
if space in the JouRNaL were devoted to a 
simple explanation of the issues involved in 
national and world-wide questions of the 
day, with the lines that a good Christian 
could follow, so that those who feel that they 
do not get a good enough grip on these things 
from their newspapers or other sources of 
information may have the whole thing put 


before them in a nutshell and decide for them- 
sclves what policy to support. 

Finally, sir, I am very sorry to fecl that I 
must end with a small criticism of you as 
Editor. Іп the very fine article in the Feb- 
ruary JournaL entitled 4 Fisherman Looks at 
Toc H, are these words: “ King George is 
not honoured in these parts by Mr. de Valera 
who has been poetically defined as the Spanish 
Onion in the Irish Stew." When the article 
was written in November, 1935, these words 
were harmless enough, but when they 
appeared in the Journat in February, 1936, 
Mr. de Valera had sent his deepest sympathy 
to this country in the loss of His late beloved 
Majesty and expressed a regard for him which 
showed that his views on the Oath of Alle- 
giance were based on no personal feelings; 
and almost at the moment when they 
appeared in print, King Edward was sending 
his condolences to Mr. de Valera on the loss 
of his son, the most tragic bereavement which 
can befall a man. The words were, in the 
circumétances, a little unfortunate, and their 
removal would in no way have weakened an 
otherwise admirable article. 


Yours faithfully, 


J. E. Dawkins. 
Henfteld. 


W hither Bound ? 


Dear Epiror, 

In the March number of The Highway, 
the monthly publication of the Workers’ 
Educational Association, is an article, “А 
Bohemian dislikes Boy Scouts" by Mr. 
R. H. S. Crossman which should be read by 
all Toc H members and discussed by every 
Branch and Group. It is really a review of 
Mr. Harold Stovin's, Totem or the Ex- 
ploitation of Youth. 

Mr. Crossman is a Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, and is at present a national figure 
because of his very able series of broadcasts 
entitled, “If Plato Lived Again.” He is a 
scholar and a thinker and his references to 
Toc Н in the article above-mentioned ти be 
taken seriously by all of us who believe in 
Toc H. The following extracts are a definite 
challenge : — 
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(a) “It is true and it needs saying that 
these organisations (Boy Scouts, Тос H, 
etc.) do foster a vague feeling of com- 
munity, a warmth of comradeship, and 
an aroma of crude symbolism which 
makes their members content with be- 
ing members, without asking what the 
organisation is for. They give in facta 
sort of group-life which satisfies the 
individual by swallowing him up 
altogether. Toc H, (which is supposed 
to serve the community) may well be 
accused of only serving its members, 
and making those members useless in 
the larger community of the nation 
precisely because they are so well pleased 
with the fellowship of Toc H. The 
group, in fact becomes an end in itself, 
not an organ of the body politic. 

This, of course, has been a constant 
danger to all voluntary organisations— 
including the W.E.A. 

(b) “ ТҺе true criticism of Toc Н or the 
Oxford Groups, is not that they achieve 
group-loyalty, but that the leaders do 
not know in which direction to lead 
and do not wish to get anything more 
than mere loyalty out of their members. 
They want devotion, not criticism, 
from them, and it is this which makes 
them so dangerous to democracy. 

(c) “ Now our problem is the formation of 
genuinely democratic voluntary organ- 
isations, in which members really con- 
tribute to the formation of policy, and 
genuinely democratic education of the 
adolescent so that he needs and demands 
such an organisation when he grows up, 
and is just unhappy and uncomfortable 
in Toc H.” 

What Mr. Crossman is anxious to see is 
a voluntary organisation which will enable 
the adolescent and the young man and young 
woman to pass from tribal loyalty “то the 
friendships, the political party, the tradc- 
union or whatever else it may be in which 
they can take part as individuals and not as 
mere group-entities." He wants to see that 
tribal-loyalty gradually transformed into 
active citizenship based on intellectually 
sound foundations. 
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Now can Тос H land the test of these 
criticisms? Personally, I think it can, and 1 
have scen а good deal of our organisation up 
and down the country. 

I consider that its objects as set out in the 
Royal Charter make for active citizenship 
based on intellectually sound foundations. Its 
membership is Christian but non-sectarian, 
and an obligation involved is the Study of 
political and social problems. It is non-party 
and welcomes all sorts and conditions of men. 
Its organisation and government with its 
district, regional and central councils seem to 
me to be as democratic as that of the Trade 
Unions. When 1 was a member of the 
Central Council some years ago I was Struck 
by the amount of criticism of our leaders 
who welcomed such criticism and were not 
satisicd by mere loyalty. I hope such 
criticism is still continuing, that is, if it is 
constructive criticism. 

But where I think thar Toc H can still 
claim to be the voluntary organisation for 
which Mr. Crossman is sceking, is that 
during 14 years membership I have seen the 
results of Toc H upon so many other mem- 
bers. The studying of political and social 
conditions, not only from books or by lec- 
tures, but by going out among one's fellow 
men and “doing a job of work " has made 
young men into аспус and thinking citizens. 

If a Toc H Branch were simply composed 
of a body of men who were mere “ group- 
devotees,” unable to express an opinion, or 
unable to find some job in the community 
without the help of the job-masters, I should 
be very despondent for the future of Toc H. 
The Branches on the whole are not like this, 
and one must judge the organisation not by 
the rather bright and boisterous young mem- 
bers, but by the adult intelligent citizens of 
whom there are Still many, I hope, who are 
members. 

I trust that you will be able to persuade 
Mr. Crossman to voice his criticisms in the 
Journat. I’m sure it would be а good 
thing for the Branches and Groups to Study 
them and to sec how far their work and 
methods arc leading to mere group-loyalty. 

Yours sincerely, 


London. VAL. А. BELL. 


THE FAMILY CHRONICIE 


From the South 


HAT news have we in the South West 

to tell thc wider Family? In perplexity 
we scratch our heads and wrinkle our brows. 
Certainly you will likc to know that Toc H 
in these parts is very much alive, and that 
this winter season has seen much real pro- 
gress. Reports from units spcak again and 
again of improved attendances at meetings, 
jobs more carcfully carried out, mectings 
better run, and—a sure pointer this—con- 
siderable influxes of probationers of the right 
kind. You will also bc interested to know 
that we are coming to a greater ‘ District 
sensc ' than heretofore. There is much more 
realisation. of the work and possibilities of 
District Oflicers. It is significant that our 
best units are clustered where the District 
organisation is good, and, contrariwise, the 
weaker units are mainly situated in those 
parts where the District sense is lacking, and 
where they have little contact with their 
Toc H neighbours. Is this cause or effect, 


you say? Well, we know, and we are learn- 
ing from it. 
We could tell you of those thrilling 


District Family Nights which we have en- 
joyed this winter, with Alec Paterson, 
‘Bags, Sawbones, Padre Chambers, Greaso, 
and others. Or, again, we could tell you 
of our training schemes for Executives, of 
our four new Lamps to be lit in June, or of 
our promising new units. Especially you 
would be interested to hear of another unit 
in this Area —Crown Hill, at Plymouth, 
where a number of men from the Barracks, 
led by that old friend and enthusiast, Padre 
Dodge, have joined with three civilian 
members to form a Group. Colonel Brown 
spent a fortnight with us making invaluable 
contacts with the services. Our job now is to 
build on the foundation which he has laid 
for us. 

You might like us to chronicle our jobs 
for your edification, and we would be 
pleased to tell you of our Boys’ Clubs, our 
Borstal, prison, hospital, and ‘spike’ visits, 
our help with showmen, blind and sick folk, 


W estern a 


unemployment centres, and  wayfarers’ 
homes, and all our other activities. One live 
Branch has adopted a family in a depressed 
area. In contrast, one Group has ferretted 
out the birthdays of all the lonely old folk 
in the neighbourhood, and they. see to it 
that when the great day arrives it is not ju& 
a time for sad memories. 

But all this, desirable though it may be on 
a Re-Kindling Form, would weary you here. 
Toc H has reached the stage where these 
facts of units, members, meetings, and 
jobs are, in general, much the same in every 
Area. Surely we can do more for our 
readers than just provide them with ortho- 
dox and moderately interesting reading 
matter? Have we no experiences to record 
which might be of practical value? Well 

. . maybe. 

Read first then the Story of a Group 
which Started its career with brilliant pros- 
pects—good leaders, splendid mixture, great 
enthusiasm. Not satisfied with their home, 
they looked about for a better one. A kind 
and generous friend offered to give them a 
hut, and they eagerly accepted. In next to 
no time they were informed that the hut— 
a large one—was waiting for them, on de- 
murrage, at the railway station. Faced with 
the need for immediate action, they took 
over a site, had the hut erected, and moved 
in. Then their troubles began. The cost 
to them of the site and erection was nearly 
£60. Sub-letting arrangements which they 
had hoped for did not materialise and, on 
top of this, three or four of their best mem- 
bers, including the Doctor, the Bank 
Manager and the Police Sergeant, left the 
town in quick succession. The depleted 
Group had to face up to this large burden 
of debt. The topic could hardly be avoided 
whenever they met, members gradually 
dropped off and visitors were not impressed. 
Small wonder that they nearly went under. 
Disheartened, the few remaining members 
sought the help of the District. They 
followed the advice which the Committee 
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gave and formed a Trust, outside Toc H, 
to deal with the question of the Hut. "hey 
formed, too, a strong Executive to put their 
family affairs in order, and all mention of 
the Hut was banned at their mectings. Since 
then they have made Steady progress and 
are once again a promising unit. In onc 
way and another a good deal of the debt 
has been cleared off, and their friends and 
neighbours arc proud of the way in which 
they have triumphed over their difficulties. 
That Story holds a moral which might be of 
some help to any young unit which is con- 
sidering undertaking large commitments. 


Let us tell you of another unusual Toc H 
experience which has befallen us. In one of 
the largest towns in Cornwall, unemploy- 
ment is rife and much distress exists. And 
so it might be thought that Toc H could 
have found there a splendid opportunity for 
useful work and fellowship. But several 
years of hard cffort have proved that, for 
some inexplicable reason, Toc H is definitely 
not wanted just now in this town. The few 
active members there have struggled gamely, 
and all too long, against a deadweight of 
indifference. ‘Time and again various 
zealous missionaries have expounded public 
and private eloquence there. They have 
always been received in a friendly fashion 
and got away safely. But as for putting 
anything across, they might as well have 
Stayed at home. The quite cheerful and 
undismayed realists concerned, therefore, 
contemplate putting up the shutters and call- 
ing it a day. We give them our thanks and 
our sympathy. Fortunately it is a rare 
experience for Toc H to meet such grand and 
complete failure. It would be interesting 
to know if parallels to it have been Struck 
in other Areas. Possibly a new Start after 
a lapse of a couple of years will be more 
successful. This looks like being the case in 
a town at the opposite end of the Area. 
Two years ago the Group here advisedly— 
for domestic reasons—relinquished its Rush- 
light. Much quiet exploration has been 
going on since then, and now the nucleus 
of a new Group is meeting weekly, prepared 
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and keen to make a fresh Sart. The old 
difficulties have been overcome and pros- 
pects are good. 


One more real-life experience in this pro- 
tein chronicle. A very healthy Group in 
these parts secretly feel rather ashamed of 
themselves. In their ‘ groping’ days they 
were given permission to fell some trees by 
the river bank and cut them up with the 
idea of distributing the wood to the poor 
at Christmas. They jumped at the oppor- 
tunity and spent all their spare time on the 
job. When it was finished and the logs 
were neatly stacked, fate played them a 
dirty trick. The river flooded, access to the 
wood was impossible and it became water- 
logged and useless. So the job was never 
completed. Although they said little about 
it to their friends, the thought of their 
failure depressed these fellows. They 
almost developed a complex about it. But 
(they read their Jourxat) let us tell them 
that, in reality, from the Toc Н standpoint, 
that job was no failure but a great success. 
It played a large part in the building of one 
of the best Groups in the Arca. It was 
while sawing up that wood that they got to 
know cach other so well that their fellow- 
ship is a tonic to behold and experience. 
Admirable work though it is, Toc H does 
not Stand primarily for the distribution of 
fuel to the needy, but rather for real friend- 
ships between men. The friendships formed 
on that job have since borne fruit in much 
excellent service to that town and district. 
So they can drag the skeleton from the 
cupboard and sink it for ever in the waters 
of their own beautiful river. How many 
other skeletons can likewise be safely dis- 


posed of? 


And now, for our final word: may we 
ask those of our readers who are coming 
West this summer for their holidays to make 
a point of looking us up? We vary con- 
siderably; you might find us Strong or we 
may be Struggling. If the first, we shall 
rejoice you; if the other, we shall need the 
Stimulus of your visit. In either case we 
shall welcome you. So do come. F.G. 


